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Nilsson’s Madman. 
A PRIBON SOLILOQUY. 


Mad! say you—mad! Who is not mad for her? 
Am I more mad than yonder raving crowd 
That nightly split their leathern palms at her? 
Nay, not more mad, but only more outspoken. 
Poor brain! if flawed, *tis asa crystal vase 
O’errung by musical vibrations. None 
Can be her listener and maintain his poise. 
The Slavic Prince, who towers above his kind— 
‘‘ Facile princeps’’—is her *‘bounden slave.” 
And thou—wise judge !—that didst this body doom 
To strong walls so unjustly at her quest— 
Poor fool !—had she so willed it, thou had’s shed 
My very life-blood, powerless to refuse. 
“Blow! blow, thou winter wind |’ now howling round 
My prison-bars, for in thy mvan I hear 
My own Lucia wailing her defeat. 
‘“ "Tis now the witching hour,” when crowds are tranced. 
O Violetta ! lives the sage too sane 
To screen thy frailties with his pardoning arms ? 
O Mignon ! walking ‘mid the burning shores 
Barefoot and pure—or only stocking clad— 
0 happy hose to press her dainty feet ! 
Deftly articulate for her slender toes. 
What envy gnawed us when her lover rushed, 
And safe through “sulphurous and devouring flames” 
Bore her sweet form: ‘Villain! the chance was thine !” 
0, Margerita! When subdued you fell 
Upon his neck—his neck, alas! not mine— 
That inappreciative tenor’s neck, 
Tcould have throttled—ground him to the dust ; 
For 0 ! she loves me. Aye! smile on !—I know 
She loves me. Yet, with woman’s sweet perverseness, 
Clonking her preference ’neath a veil of scorn, 
At moments breaking forth. Once, when I stood 
Within the ‘‘upper circle,’’ near the dome— 
“The first you reach as you descend from heaven;’— 
She tbrew me a kiss—a wild, transporting kiss— 
That—were I not already there—ha ! ha !— 
Had wafted me apace “among the gods.” 
And when, grown bold, I sought her, to return 
The boon, they stole my freedom. What care I? 
They cannot bar her image from my soul. 
What's liberty to one no longer free ? 
I glory in my bonds, nor wish to break, 
Till comes the blessed hour—and come it will— 
As unto scenic lovers the last act— 
When trials, anguish, cruel parents past, 
Through “hideous ruin and combustion” saved, 
They rush to footlights—to each others’ arms 
Grappted with “‘hooks of steel.” O yes! I feel 
Our lives in sweet communion yet shall blend: 
Humbiy perchance, yet amply fed, and elad— 
With shoes—dear Mignon ! for thy precious feet— 
When we shall sit at even’s hour of calm 
Beside our cottage-door, and sing sweet songs 
Indeed: I'll rave no more! Then call me daft, 
Half-witted, if you will—ha! ha! poor fools! 
We're rabid all alike; yet may we boast 
At least it took a sun to strike us mad. 

—N. Y. Eve. Post, Dec. 15. 1872. 





Theodora, an Oratorio by G. F. Handel. 


Theodora is the only dramatic work of the great 
composer founded upon a Christian story. It was 
composed in July, 1749, and produced for the first 
time on the 16th March, 1750. Handel evinced a 
particular partiality for it, although, or, perhaps, be- 
cause it was not favorably received by the public. 
Many observations, half angry, half humorous, made 
by him with reference to it, have been handed down 
» tous. Toaspeculator who wished to take all the 
boxes for an approaching performance, Handel said : 
“You are a fool. The Jews will not come, for it isa 
Christian story, and the women will not come, be- 
Cause it is a virtuous one.” He is reported to have 
thought more highly of the final chorus of the 2nd 
Part than of the Hallelujah in The Messiah. But a 
man’s judgment, even that of a man possessing the 
intellectual energy of Handel, must not be accepted 
&8 an exclusive standard for his own works. 

Since Handel’s death, this oratorio has half fallen 
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into oblivion in England, while in Germany it was 
never known except to the few persons who possessed 
the old, and as it was called, complete, though faulty, 
edition of his works. The translation made by Ger- 
vinus for Chrysander’s edition was the first ever pub- 
lished. The work was never performed in Germany. 
As, however, we are now rehearsiug, and intend per- 
forming it on the 19th inst., at the Giirzenich, a few 
words concerning it may, perhaps, prove acceptable 
to many of our readers. 

Chrysander informs us that the words are by Th. 
Morell, who names a work by Boyle (London, 1697), 
and a French play, as the sources whence he obtained 
his materials. One can hardly understand his re- 

uiring so much for so paltry a poem. The story of 
the latter is somewhat to the following effect. 

Under some Roman Emperor (the particular Em- 
peror is not named, but he must, at any rate, have 
come after Augustus and before Constantine) Valens 
holds the post of governor at Antioch. He hates the 
Christians with a fine Roman hate. On his Empe- 
ror’s birthday, he determines to institute a public fes- 
tival and sacrifice to the gods, every one who will not 
take a share in the proceedings is to be subjected to 
the full rigor of the law. The care of seeing this 
carried out is confided to Septimius, a Roman “‘offi- 
cer.” Septimius, somewhat softened by a friend, 
Didimus, who has been secretly converted, seeks out 
the Christians when piously assembled, and endeav- 
ors to move them to obedience, but Theodora, ‘a 
Christian maiden of noble race,” answers him in a 
manner displaying such pride of conviction, that he 
has her cast into chains. She is ordered to bow down 
before the gods. Didimus, who loves her, succeeds 
in obtaining permission to see her in prison, and pre- 
vails on her to leave the place in his armor instead of 
him. When, however, A ss learns that, on his having 
boldly avowed he saved her, he has been condemned 
to death, she gives herself up to Valens, that she may 
die with her Beloved—happy in her purity and in 
her faith. The verses are skilfully written, and their 
form is favorable for the musician. But there is not 
much poetry, properly so-called, in them. We find 
tame thoughts; washed-out pictures, and very fre- 
quently insipid reflections. Gervinus’s translation 
preserves the common character of the original, 
though in other respects it is much freer than the 
views entertained by the author of Handel and Shaks- 


peare ought to have permitted it to be. But, in ad- 


dition to these views having rendered the work ac- 
cessible to us, they possess the merit of completely 
disguising in many places the indelicacies (to use a 
mild expression) of the English author—indelicacies 
which in England are considered as accounting for 
the neglect into which the work has fallen. We do 
not see, by-the-bye, why the said indelieacies could 
not have been altered in the original as well as in the 
translation. 

Besides the personages above mentioned, namely, 
Valens, the governor (bass,) the two “officers,” Sep- 
timius and Didimus, (tenor and alto, ) and the noble 
Christian maiden, Theodora, (soprano), we have an- 
other Christian girl, Irene, (alto), who scarcely takes 
any share in the action, and choruses of Pagans and 
Christians. Valens has several airs, in which he 
praises Jupiter, and the Emperor, expressing himself 
with all a Roman’s pride, and savage delight in pros- 
ecating others. The airs are all striking in form, and 
treated with characteristic curtness—arrogantly vio- 
lent and partially vigorous in spirit. When we re- 
flect how much brass and how many dissonances 
would be employed now-a-days, to depict a false and 
hardened persecutor of Christians, we might almost 
feel inclined to say Handel has treated him very in- 
dulgently. Septimius, the adjutant of Valens, is one 
of those figures which would drive a less resolute 
composer than Handel to despair. Now an hamble 
servant, now an obliging confidant, he generally gets 
rid of people with a few well-meaning and not inele- 
gant sentences. The composer punishes him by 
making him the representative of bravara singing. 
Long preludes introduce his airs, while endless runs 
adorn them—they are, as a rule, old-fashioned, and 
could at most interest us only if executed by very 
eminent representatives of this class of singing. As 
such, however, are no longer to be found, the best 
course would probably be to omit most of the airs, 
though we cannot deny that the very intelligible way 
in which they are drawn musically, and their bright 





but not glaring colors, must impart a feeling of re- 
pose to the general effect. 

Forming a sharp contrast to the Christian portion 
of the work, apart from the airs given to Valens, are 
the choruses of the inhabitants of Antioch, especially 
of those devoted to the serviceof Venus ; they are, in 
ahigh degree, fresh, easy, and jocund. But the 
great importance of the work must not be sought in 
this direction. Itis to be found in the choruses of 
the Christians, in the songs of Theodora, Irene, and, 
partially, of Didimus, which are certainly some of the 
most beautiful and most feeling Handel ever created. 
There is a tender, mournful, and yet elevated, hol 
inspiration spread over all these tone-poems. It 
seems as if Handel’s genius, which generally comes 
before us like some proud general, who leads his hosts 
to victory, with a full consciousness of his strength, 
had retreated within itself for the purpose. of seeking 
out the most inward recesses of his soul. And what 
mournful songs, and what endless woe—but, at the 
same time, what hopes full of faith, and what sub- 
lime views did it find concealed there! And it tar- 
ried and experienced a ee kind of happiness in 
sinking, in weaving itself a home in these depths, 
which contain the very best that has been bestowed 
on us, and which we so seldom are able to seek ont, 
or wish to seek out, when life has once grasped us 
with its energetic power. And after our great tone- 
poet has thus listened and overheard the profoundest 
emotions of his soul, he fashioned them with his 
mighty hand into shape—and they became the airs 
of Theodora and Irene, and the choruses of the secret 
Christian congregations at Antioch. But, in reality, 
they are only tears of love, of mourning, and of hope, 
which creative genius has crystalized into tone ! 

It is the predominance of the elegiac character, in- 
deed, in Theodora, which probably rendered that ora- 
torio less acceptable to the listless public of a great 
eapital like London, than the composer’s brilliant 
works taken from the Old Testament. Bat it would 
be a bad case, if* in our own profoundly-feeling Ger- 
many, this tone-poem did not gain a vast t of 
friends. We must not expect to find in it the thun- 
der-bursts of Jsrael in Egypt, or the triumphal songs 
of Maccabeus, or the choruses of exultant jubilation 
such as are contained in The Messiah—the most beaa- 
tiful element in Theodora is its inward soul-like na- 
ture, to be felt rather than applauded. The stronger 
the resolution the hearer brings with him to abandon 
himself to his emotions, the more richly will he be 
rewarded. Dr. Ferpinanp Hirer. 

— Cologne. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Masic. 
Wagner in Italy. 

Wagner’s Lohengrin has at last been produced up- 
on an Italian stage, and whatever may be its ultimate 
and lasting success in a country apparently se unfit- 
ted and unlikely to appreciate its characteristic mer- 
its, however strong the under-current of opposition 
or over-current of fictitious and not entirely genuine 
enthusiasm may eventually prove to have been, the 
performance of this remarkable work cannot be count- 
ed as anything short of a momentous event in. the 
musical annals of the Peninsula,—possibly even in 
those of musical history itself. The mere fact that 
Italy should have been foremost among nations for- 
eign to the composer in giving Wagner’s opera a 
fair and impartial hearing, and even to acknowledge, 
to a certain degree, his merits as a musical writer, is 
at any rate by no means insignificant. 

That the copyright of all Wagner’s works had 
been purchased years ago by the editor, Lucca of 
Milan, was well known ; for Rienzi, The Flying Dutch- 
man, Tannhduser and Lohengrin had successively made 
their appearance with Italian words in neat octavo 
Piano-forte scores ; but performing them on the stage 
waa a different matter altogether, as the publisher 
soon discovered to his cost. 

At the first attempt in this direction a formidable 
opposition raised its head, and the antagonism which 
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made itself felt on all sides, soon threatened to con- 
sign the Last of the Tribunes and his brethren, the 
bright heroes of Teutonic legend and mythology, to 
the cobwebs and dust of obscure book-shelves. As 
for the Scala at Milan, it absolately refused to have 
anything to say to them ; San Carlo at Naples shut 
his doors in the face of the stately demi-gods and 
glittering knights, and the Pergola at Florence ig- 
nored the matter altogether. In short, for a consid- 
erable period, no Italian director was to be found 
who would consent to undertake the responsibility of 
the task, until at length the city of Bologna, general- 
ly foremost in artistic enterprise, boldly picked up 
the gauntlet and entered the lists as champion. And 
thus it came to pass that one fine October day the 
public was informed, to its great amazement, that 
Lohengrin was actually going to be performed on the 
9th of November. 

Could it be possible? What director conld have 
undertaken it? Who would be able to sing music 
notoriously impossible for the human voice? What 
orehestra could grapple with the difficulties of a score 
fall of abstrase musical combinations, wherein each 
single instrament was taxed to the fullest extent of 
its capabilities? Where were the Italian choruses to 
come from who shonld submit to the drill necessary 
for a performance of the wildest vagaries ever hatch- 
ed in the brain of a semi-crazed musician? And, 
supposing even difficulties such as these to have been 
successfully overcome, who was to listen to the very 
incarnation of Teutonic barbarism set to music ? 
What Italian audience was likely to relish strains 
which had required fifteen yéars untiring effort to 
obtain a hearing in the very country which gave birth 
to them? What was it to make of music “devoid of 
all melody and harmony,” as this was represented to 
be, and not only “the product of ingenious math- 
ematical calculation” as some would have it, but 
manifesting a corrupt taste for discord, and revelling 
in anheard of rhythms? “Alas,” said a respectable 
critic, shaking his head, ‘to think that Italy should 
have fallen so low as to ran after such stuff, and re- 
nounce what she formerly taught as indispensable 
conditions of the musical art!" “And then,” mat- 
tered an aristocratic connoisseur to a dandy dilettante 
friend, over a glass of Vermuth at the café: “who 
ever heard of an opera without a ballet, forsooth !”’ 
“All this may be very well,’”’ philosophized one of 
the University professors, as he smoked his cigar in 
the passeggiata, ‘“‘and no doubt this famous work is 
full of German science and learning, but who is to 
stand three hours of German mysticism ? and do they 
seriously think that an educated, refined Italian audi- 
ence is to be bamboozled by a compound of demi- 
gods, heathen sorceresses, miracles, enchanted birds 
and symbolical allegories? What school of esthetics 
ever heard of a musical drama in which the tragic 
catastrophe was not death, or the dé,oument a happy 
conjugal union ?” 

Such remarks as these might have been overheard 
in all quarters a few days previcus to the eventful 
occurrence ; for the probable fate of so bold an un- 
dertaking was discussed everywhere, in most cases 
the wings of the modern Icarus guilty of this con- 

" spiracy against public taste and musical morals being 
mercilessly clipped by anticipation, and his neck 
broken in the charitable apprehension of the goodly 
fellowship of benevolent critics, would-be connoisseurs 
and knowing dilettanti. Yet, alas! for the accuracy 
of human foresight, experience has been crvel enough 
to give it the lie; what it had mistaken for Icarus 
has turned out to be nothing less than Pegasus him- 
self, Pegasus with all the spring and elasticity of 
wing to bear him to the loftiest regions! ‘To makea 
long story short, where ignominious defeat had been 
prognosticated, signal victory was achieved, and for 
the present, at any rate, Lohengrin does not seem 


likely to lose any of its prestige with its novelty, the 
success of the work having rather increased than di- 
minished since it has been repeated several times. 








True, the principal parts are not sustained by stars 
of the first magnitude or brilliancy; but the excel- 
lence of the orchestra, choruses, and general mise-en" 
scéne, amply compensates for any deficiencies on their 
side, the result being a most creditable performance 
of a totally different stamp from those usually pre- 
sented by an Italian stage. Perhaps even no harm 
has been done by thus rendering the chief dramatis 
persone less promine t than they are wont to be in 
Italy, if it were only by way of a practical iilustra- 
tion, that operas need not always be constructed up- 
on that stereotype ballet pattern, which secms to have 
taken so firm a hold upon the lyric drama in this 
country, that it requires no slight effort to make an 
attack upon its infallibility. 

Tt would be no difficult task to explain the inti- 
mate relationship in which Ballet and Opera stand to 
one another in the minds of Italian composers and 
Italian audiences, by a natural affinity. I confess, 
for my own part, that I can never see the one with- 
out being instantaneously reminded of the other. In 
fact when I see in a ballet the pas seuls, with their 
obligato adagio introduction and inevitable conclud- 
ing cavatina for the legs! or the pas de deux, with its 
symmetrical solos for the man and woman dancer, 
and its duet conclusion; or the pas de trois and de 
quatre with their ensemble finales,—they always seem 
to me to be the exact counterparts of the set forms of 
the modern Italian opera. [By this I mean, of 
course, the opera as it is appreciated in Italy, and do 
not refer to works by Italian authors, like Cherubini 
or Spontini, who wrote for foreign stages and foreign 
audiences.] As far, indeed, as dramatic action goes, 
it is in both cases more or less sacrificed to the indi- 
vidual display of virtuoso proficiency ; whether the 
cavatina be executed by the ballerina, and its final 
fermata, shake and cadence carried out by legs and 
toes, or whether the polacca be danced by the voice 
and lung. Is it not the same muscular power dis- 
played now in long sustained notes, now in impossi- 
ble positions? Is the aim not identically the same in 
both cases: viz. : the exhibition of the artist’s agility 
or skill? Again the corps de ballet and opera chorus- 
es present similar features of resemblance, their re- 
spective functions being usually limited to stage dec 
oration or interspersing the so/i with occasional re- 
frains and amens of an exceedingly mild character ; 
no attempt on their part being made to meddle with 
what evidently does not in the least concern them. 
Finally the Overture is in the one case, as in the 
other, an instramental introduction, mainly serving 
to silence the chattering audience, and bearing little 
or no reference whatever to the piece it pervades, be- 
yond an occasional flying reminiscence of some theme 
sung afterwards by the prima donna, or danced by 
the ballerina. All this we must bear in mind if we 
wish to fully appreciate the audacity of Wagner’s 
innovation,—others call it revolution, he himself 
would say rather restoration,—and the difficalties it 
had to overcome in Italy. 

Just imagine the world turned upside down and 
inside out ; an opera with real dramatic declamation 
and action, without any set forms whatever, with no 
solo terminating with a pirouette on one leg, without 
a single opportunity for individual display, where the 
choruses take a lively part in the drama, and greatly 
contribute towards heightening the dramatic effect. 
Fancy an opera in which the words are neither sac- 
riticed to the music nor the music to the words, in 
which the action is simple and natural, and which 
exacts the highest pitch of artistic excellence and _in- 
tellectual culture in those who perform, if they are 
adequately and faithfully to convey the composer's 
intentions, while it affords no opportunity to ring 
down cheap applause. Realize all this, I repeat, as 
brought at once before an Italian audience, not only 
entirely unprepared for it, but accustomed to loll in 


their boxes, yawning and lazily fanning themselves, 
gossiping with their visitor, or sauntering in and out 
of the pit to some neighboring café, only directing 








their attention towards the stage when their favorite 
singers sing their choicest morceauz, and returning to 
their former occupation or relapsing into their previ- 
ous indolence as soon as these are finished! Picture 
to yourself what must be the amazement of Italiaus 
who now saw for the first time that it was possible to 
keep up their attention or interest for four conseca- 
tive honrs, without having recourse to ‘any one of 
those elements or expedients which they had been 
taught all their lives to consider as indispensable. 
Nevertheless, this ordeal has been gone through with 
perfect success, and Lohengrin has come forth victo- 
rious ! 

Now, what can have heen the reason why Lohen- 
grin should have met with a more favorable reception 
in Italy than in any other country at first sight, 
Germany not excepted? Simply this: that an Ital- 
jan audience after all is an impressionable one, and 
has preserved sufficient natvete and genuine artistic 
instinct to enable it to recognize instantaneonsly a 
work of genius under whatever form it may be set 
before them, and that.it is sufficiently candid to show 
and express its feelings without disguise. In Ger- 
many, where a vast amoant of traditional prejudice 
and preconceived theoretical nations have to be over- 
come, ere people will consent to believe their own 
senses, and above all, before they can be browght to 
avow their own natural impressions (when they have 
any), Wagner's works encountered a most formidable 
systematic opposition, which prevented them in the 
beginning from being heard at all, and when this 
point had at last been gained, threw serious impedi 
ments in their way for long after. In France and 
England, far more trivial, though no less influential, 
causes prevented and still prevent Wagner from ob- 
taining an impartial hearing ; for while, in Germany, 
at any rate, convictions of some sort, whether based 
upon traditional ideas or abstract theory, were at the 
bottom of the opposition ; in the latter two countries 
it was mainly the weight of critical infallibility, and 
still more fashion and its all-powerfal influences 
which lay in the way, aided by a too strong reliance 
upon hearsay evidence, the veracity of which had 
never been tested. It is notorious that unless previ" 
ously approved by the Revue des deux Mondes or some 
other influential journal bien pensant, and supported 
by the Jockey Club, it is useless for a musical work 
of any importance to expect a favorable reception in 
Paris. And it is equally well known that London for 
years has been accustomed to follow the Parisian 
lead, and seldom if ever ventures to think for herself 
in artistic matters. Paris had but one chance of test~ 
ing her own impressions and rectifying her ideas 
with regard to Wagner, and all the world knows what 
came of the only performance of the Tannhduser 
which took place there. Both Revue des deux Mondes 
and Jockey Clab began by placing it under solemn 
interdict, and virtually themselves played the part of 
that benevolent gentleman, who, when asked what he 
thought of the Opera, replied : “Well, really, to tell 
the truth, I was so busy hissing during the whole per- 
formance that I did not even hear it!” An opera 
thus pre-condemned in Paris became of course im- 
possible for London, and thus the English andience 
has never yet had the smallest opportanity of exer- 
cising its own judgment in the matter. The only at- 
tempt which has been made, to my knowledge, at 
performing Wagner’s operas in countries foreign to 
Germany, besides the recent successful one in Bo- 
logna, was made in Holland, where the success was 
quite as great in spite of most unfavorable ciream- 
stances. In fact for the last twelve years both Tann- 
haeuser and Lohengrin have been extremely popular 
in that country. It is therefore, we repeat, an event 
of no small importance, that the Italians should be 
foremost in giving Lohengrin a thoroughly impartial 
hearing and a hearty welcome to boot. 

The work itself is based upon an ancient legend, 
according to which Knights of the Round Table who 
have especially distinguished themselves by their 
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valor and virtue are called upon to exercise the lofty 
privilege of guarding the Holy Grail, a precious ves- 
se] supposed to contain drops of the blood of Our 
Saviour, preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, and re- 
newed periodically by a dove (the Holy Spirit). Oc- 
casionally one or the other of them is allowed to de- 
scend to earth and defend injured innocence and cal- 
umniated virtue. They are then even permitted to 
remain for a time and to contract terrestrial alliances, 
but on the one peremptory condition: that their ori- 
gin be not inquired into nor the sacred mystery of 
thelr life be traced. The opera opens with the public 
accusation made in the presence of Henry the Fowler, 
King of Germany, and all his court, by Frederick of 
Telramund, next male heir to the dukedom of Bra- 
bant, against the youthful Duchess Elsa, of having 
wilfally made away with her younger brother in or- 
der to reign in his stead. Unable to prove her inno- 
cence, and the King having ordained that it should 
be tried by single combat, she solemnly invokes the 
aid of Heaven by sending her a champion in the hour 
of need to defend her cause. After two vain appeals, 
followed by a dead silence, a third is made, when a 
murmur of astonishment is heard among the assem- 
bled crowd, which continnes increasing as a bark 
glides up the river drawn by a swan, and bearing a 
knight clad in bright silver armor, who takes up the 
ga ntlet, requesting as his reward for her defence the 
maiden’s hand, which is vouchsafed him, and making 
as sole condition that she shal] not ask hiy name nor 
ever seek to know whence he comes. After a short 
combat, in which his adversary is soon disarmed, he 
claims his prize and the first Act closes with rejoic- 
ing. 

Ta the Second, Frederick, under sentence of ban- 
ishment, and his wife, Ortrnd, a heathen sorceress, 
who is the real culprit and has changed Elsa’s broth- 
er into a swan, hold consultation how they shall con- 
trive to regain what they have lost, and instil perfidi- 
ous doubts into Elsa's mind as to the sanctity of her 
supernatural chanypion. In a short interview he- 
tween Ortrud and Elsa, the former seeks to under- 
mine the latter’s confidence in her lover, and to in- 
duce her to inquire into his origin before giving him 
her hand in the cathedral of Antwerp. The presence 
of Lohengrin himself, however, soon dispels her in- 
cipient misgivings, and she finally enters the church 
with him followed by her wedding procession. 

The third act, preceded by an extremely effective 
Wedding March, opens with the Bridal Chorus by 
which Lohengrin and Elsa are conducted to their 
apartment, where they are soon after left to them- 
selves. Two-thirds of this Act are taken up by the 
duet between these two lovers, commencing with the 
expression of rapturous delight at having found each 
other, and passing from this sentiment by a clever 
progression through different phases by which the au- 
thor ultimately brings about the tragic catastrophe. 
This consists in Elsa’s insisting upon knowing the 
origin of her mysterious spouse, and is ingeniously 
motived in Wagner's libretto not by curiosity, nor 
even by doubt on her part concerning his worthiness 
or the sanctity of his mission, but by want of confi- 
dence in her own power to retain and suffice to one 
so greatly her superior. Simultaneously with this 
climax in the duet an attempt is made on the part of 
Frederick to assassinate Lohengrin, he having previ- 
ously contrived to conceal himself in the apartment. 
The knight, however, is on his guard, and despatches 
his enemy with a stroke of his sword. 

The final conclusion of the opera is Lohengrin’s 
answer, not delivered to his bride in private, but in 
the form of a recital to the king and his assembled 
court at daybreak, on the banks of the Schelde. He 
relates at length his story, proclaims his divine origin, 
but at the same time the necessity of his leaving 
them to return to his bright abode and post of trust. 
The swan, seen slowly advancing to fetch the knight, 


is re-transformed, on the prayer of Lohengrin, into 
Elsa’s brother, the young Duke of Brabant, falsely 





supposed to have been murdered by her; while a 
dove, emblem of the Holy Spirit, takes his place and | 
draws away the bark and its bright occupant ’mid 
the sorrowful amazement of the bewildered throng 
and Elsa’s despair at the loss of her celestial bride- 
groom, and her consciousness of having herself been 
the cause of his departure. 

It is difficult to imagine a more poetical idea than 
that embodied in this beautiful legend, viz.: that 
faith must not be too closely investigated if we would 
preserve it, and too often vanishes entirely when sub- 
mitted to scrutiny. A happier mode of applying it 
to dramatic purposes could also scarcely be imagined 
than that adopted by the author of the poetic libretto, 
who, as all the world knows, is no other than Wagner 
himself; it being his custom not only to write the 
music but the words also of all his operas. 

In harmony with the views of this most original 
composer regarding modern opera, according to 
which all the arts, plastic, lyric, and dramatic, ought 
to combine in producing the future Work of Art— 
as he names it—the mise-en scéne in Lohengrin is of 
unusual brilliancy, and, it is almost superfluous to 
add, especially well cared for in the Italian perform- 
ance. In spite of a strong dislike to what is general- 
ly termed theatrical display, Wagner does not in the 
least disdain to make use of choregraphic effects 
when adapted to his purpose. Thus, the scene on 
the banks of the river in the first act, with the king 
and his retinue, the herald, the arrival of Lohengrin 
himself in the bark in his shining armor, the single 
combat and the final tableau are as near approaches 
to ballet effect as possible. Again, the nuptial pro- 
cession at the doors of the Cathedral of Antwerp, at 
the close of the second act, and the last scene of Lo- 
hengrin’s departure in the third, afford every oppor- 
tunity for the scene painter, costumer, and stage 
manager to show their capabilities. 

Any attempt to enter into general considerations 
or appreciations of the composer’s treatment of music 
and the place allotted to it by him in the lyric drama, 
would of course be out of place here, and lead us be- 
yond the limits of an article like this. Suffice it 
therefore to say that he has remained true to his 
principles in this especial work, using music as a co- 
operative means of adding vigor of expression where 
words alone do not suffice to convey the full extent 
of the idea, or whole power of the sentiment he is 
portraying. Wagner never, like other composers, 
treats music as a separate thing, and here it is that 
we must look for the clue to what most embarrasses 
those who hear his works for the first time. It is 
next to impossible to detach purely musical—whether 
instrumental or vocal—passages from any of his later 
works, precisely because in his operas words, dra- 
matic action and music stand in so intimate a rela- 
tionship to one another, and form so complete a liv- 
ing organism, that it is hardly possible to dissect it 
without endangering the life of the whole. 

Three or four such passages might perhaps be lift- 
ed, as it were, out of their frame, and exposed thus 
isolated ; but it is clear by the above that they will 
infallibly lose much of their pristine value and char- 
acteristic effect by the process. The musical element 
pervades the entire work, now refining, sublimizing 
the supernatural sides of it, now vivifying and inten- 
sifying the depths of human passion and tragic des- 
pair, till it renders them almost painfully acute. 

The Italians seemed, as it is natural they shou'd, 
to relish most those parts which, musically speaking, 
offered least striking contrast with their own artistic 
views and habits. The two introductory instrumen- 
tal pieces: the Prelude or Overture, and the Wed- 
ding March which precedes the last act, met with 
enthusiastic applause, and were encored both at Bo- 
logna and at Florence, where Lohengrin was subse- 
quently transported for the space of three evenings. 
Several choruses seemed to give equal satisfaetion, 
if we are to judge at least by the frequent interrup- 





tions caused by the enthusiastic reception they 


encountered, and which was duly merited on their 
part, not only on account of the quantity and supe- 
rior quality of voice displayed, but also of the care 
with which they had been studied. The soli, espec- 
ially of the second act, were not appreciated in the 
same degree by any means; nor cin this be attributed 
entirely to the short-comings of the singers, although 
they may in great part be held responsible, as an 
unusual amount of dramatic talent is requisite to 
give this part of the opera its full weight. The prin- 
cipal reason lay, no doubt, in the total absence of 
those forms to which Italians are azcus‘omed, the 
lack of which gives them a feeling as if they had 
lost their compass and were in open sea. However, 
barring those portions of the opera where the purely 
Wagnerian recitative form prevails, which, y the 
way, is not a mere recitative like those of other Ger- 
man or French composers, nor anything resembling 
the adagies, airs, cavatinas, &c, we find elsewhere, 
they seemed astonished to find the music of Lohengrin 
perfectly intelligible. A few of the more intelligent 
among them even, who had looked at the score and 
heard the opera several times, began to suspect the 
existence of a different order of symmetry from that 
clearly defined outward species which their ears vainly 
sought. Perhaps that happy artistic instinct which 
seems innate in them, led them to detect the subtle 
fact, that if the outward semblance of unity in detail 
was wanting, an inner substance replaced it, that 
inward unity of cohesion by which the whole work 
is characterized ; that if the harmonies did not always 
caress the ear, if the melodies were hardly of the 

kind to be used for Pianoforte capriccios or violin fan- 

tasias—not to speak of barrel organs—a harmonious 
atmosphere pervades the entire opera, the musical 

themes being strictly in harmony with the subject 
and the situations to be expressed, whereas the 
reverse is for the most part the case in their own 
productions ; such anomalies as a climax of despair 
being rendered by an exhilarating galoppade move- 
ment, revenge and hatred expressed by the sweetest 
of melodies, or a hero at his last gasp performing a 
series of acrobatic feats with his voice,- which is 

hardly compatible with exhaustion, being too familiar 
to all who are acquainted with modern Italian opera, 

to need my calling them to mind. In fact they found 

here the &paryg couorie in lieu of the paveon Gonovia 
of which the ancient philosopher was wont to speak. 

The sobriety, originality,ingenuity, and variety ex- 
hibited in Wagner’s mode of handling the orchestra, 
was to them likewise novel, being as far removed 
from that Italian carelessness and neglect of study 
in detail, which in general consigns to it the part of a 
“monstrous quitar’? accompaniment, as from that 
crushing, elaborate preponderance allotted to it by 
modern composers of other countries, which forces 
the singers to task their lungs to excess, if they will 
be heard at all. 

In short, the Italian audience has on the whole 
been not only agreeably surprised, but evidently grat- 
ified by the result of their first voyage of discovery 
in the Land of the Music of the Future. Since the 
successful attempt which was made in bringing tbe 
whole thing to Florence last month, theré is a talk 
also of making a similar experiment in Rome, Na- 
ples, and even Genoa. Who knows if later on it 
may not prove worth while for some London impre- 
sario to do the like, provided there be one able and 
willing to divest himself for a while of French influ- 
ences and musical prejudice ? J. Laussor. 

Florence. Jan., 1672. 





Mendelssohn and Goethe. 


FIRST VISIT OF THE COMPOSER TO THE POET. 


In a pamphlet of some fifty pages, Dr. Karl Men- 
delssohn- has published a narrative of his father’s 
boyhood and relations with Goethe. That the poet, 
who was as indifferent as Gallio to any cordial inti- 
macy with Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber, should 
have at once adopted “the young Berliner,” is one of 
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the many pieces of evidence in proof of the qualities, 
social and artistic, which secured for Mende'ssohn 
the life-long regard of the wisest and most famous 
men of his time. 

Zelter’s correspondence with Goethe is contained 
in three bulky volumes, and imbedded in these are 
to be found letters of deep interest on the subject of 
Zelter’s favorite pupil. It is impossible to read Karl 
Mendelssolmn’s work without feeling gratitude to Zel 
ter, who, although a proverb in Berlin for roughness, 
uneven temper, and Spartan discipline, assuredly did 
his duty by Mendelssohn with a thorouglmess and 
conscientiousness that were never forgotten by his 
famous pupil. One of Zelter’s peculiarities consisted 
in his hoarding and gloating over a private collection 
of Sebastian Bach’s works. The Passions-Musik, 
the B minor mass, the glorious Magnificat were to 
him golden fruit in the garden of Hesperides, and 
he the dragon to watch them. On Friday evenings 
his pupils, Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn included, 
were allowed the high honor of practising Bach’s 
music, to the passionate delight of their souls, and, 
it must be added, the imminent @anger of hnrting 
their voices. But this early apprenticeship to such 
noble stady was of priceless value to Felix, who in 
after years succeeded Zelter as ‘‘restorer of Bach to 
the Germans.” Mendelssohn’s fathcr never uttered 
truer words than the following: ‘It is an undoubted 
fact that without Zelter your own musical tendencies 
would have been of a totally different nature.” Fel.x 
was Zelter’s debtor for another good turn—a personal 
introduction to Goethe. The prospect of this visit 
to Weimar threw the whole Mendelssohn family into 
a flatter. “Just imagine (his mother writes to a rel- 
ative in Paris), the little urchin has the good luck 
bafore him of visiting Weimar with Zelter. Zelter 
wishes to introduce him to Goethe. You may imag- 
ine what it cos's me to part with the dear child, 
although only for a few weeks. Still, I reckon it no 
small advantage to be introda:ed to Goethe under 
such cireumstances, to live under his roof, and re- 
ceive the great man’s blessing. I am giad, too, he 
will have this little trip as a diversion ; he is naturally 


inclined to be over-studious for his age.” Old Zelter 
and the brilliant boy arrived at Weimar. They put 


up at “The Elephant,” and Felix, who seems never 
to have lost a single moment, made a sketch of Cran- 
ach’s house, and informed himselt of the extent and 
~~ of the Weimar church organ, before making 

is youthful bow to the Geheimrath. After dinner 
the y played Bach’s fugues, and extemporized for 
a couple of hours in Goethe's presence. From that 
moment Goethe became his friend. Mendelssohn 
literally came, saw, and conquered. His glorious 
powers received the imprimatur of Hummel, and 
after he had passed the dreadful ordeal of playing at 
sight Mozart’s and Beethoven's. music from mann- 
script, Goethe made up his mind that an infant prod- 
icy was no myth or delasion. Goethe had heard 

ozart as a boy of seven years old play at Frank- 
fort, and he told Zelter that, as compara with Men- 
delssohn’s performance, when the latter was a few 
years older than Mozart, it was ‘‘as the lisping of a 
child to the refined conversation of a full-grown 
man.” It is delightful to read of Goethe presenting 
the young musician with a manuscript sheet of 
“Faust,” and the poet’s delight at receiving Men- 
delssohn’s translation of the “Andria” of Terence, 
and saying “‘it would be a resource to the scholars 
and artists at Weimar in the long winter evenings.” 
After a fortnight or more of Mendelssohn’s music 
Goethe could not endure a common-place perform- 
ance. He soon sent another invitation to Felix, and 
this time Mendelssohn’s parents came with their son. 
Once more Goethe himself opened the piano, with 
the words, “Come and wake up for me all the winged 
spirits which have been so long asleep here. You 
are my David. Should I become miserable and ill, 
banish my evil dreams with your playing; I will 
never, like Saul, hurl a spear after you.” To see 
how faithfully Goethe abided by his promise, we must 
refer our readers to Dr. Karl Mendelssohn's interest- 
. ing pages. After a lapse of five years, when Felix 

had developed such exceptional powers, it is curious 
to read of the lad being taken to Paris, the father 
wishing to consult Cherubini as to the son’s adopting 
music as his vocation. The old Italian was the ter- 
ror of young artists, and merciless in criticism even 
of su h men as Halévy and Auber. In spite of him- 
self he was awed into an unwilling prophecy. The 
lad played the pianoforte part in a quartette of his 
own, and Cherubini and a number of Parisian artists 
wers present. The oracle thus delivered himself :— 
“Ce garcon est riche, il fera bien, il fait méme deja 
bion, mais il depense trop ason argent, il met trop 
d 2toffe dans son habit.” As a preventative, against 
this over-tailoring, he added, “Je lui parlerai, alors il 
fera bien.” Mendelssohn’s criticism on his Mecznas 
is really admirable ; he compares Cherubini to “a 
buret out volcano, which flashes forth flame occasion: 


ally, but is completely covered with ashes and 
stones.” 





Cherubini and Berlioz. 


A writer in the London Musical World has been 
calling out from the recently published ‘“Memoires” 
of Hector Berlioz, (which consist mainly if not whol- 
ly of the “Voyages en Allemande, Italie,” &c., which 
appeared a long time ago during the author’s life- 
time), the several passages below, in which he relates 
his interviews with Cherubini. No doubt the old 
master was severe and bearish in his manner towards 
those whom he suspected to be little better than up- 
starts ; but, after all, Cherubini’s music is to-day 
more fresh and interesting than ever ; how is it with 
that of Berlioz (outside of Paris) ? 


Cherubini and Berlioz were, in music, as far as the 
two poles asunder; the one was an out-and-out ro- 
manticist ; the other, anintolerant classic. War was 
declared between them the very first day they met. 
Their meeting, which took place in the library of the 
Conservatory, was a genuine comedy scene. The 
foes were about to separate, and definitively lose sight 
of each other ; it was after the second performance of 
the Symphonique funtastique.. According to the regu- 
lations governing the course to be taken by the 
“grand prix,” Berlioz was on the point of leaving 
Paris to make his way across Italy to Rome. To 
quote his own words :—“The reader may imagine the 
rage excited in Cherubini’s breast by all these heter- 
odox questions (romanticism in music), and all the 
noise to which I had given rise. Cherubini’s trusty 
followers had farnished him with an account of the 
last rehearsal of the abominable symphony ; the next 
day he happened to pass the door of the concert-room 
as the public were entering it. Some one stopped 
him and said :—‘Well, Monsieur Cherubini, are you 
not coming to hear Berlioz’s new composition ?’—‘I 
do not require to know how to doa thing as it ought 
not to be done,’ he replied, in his bad French, and with 
the air of a cat, down whose throat you might at- 
tempt to thrust a quantity of mustard. Matters were 
very much worse, however, after the concert had 

soved snecessful. He appeared as if he had swal- 
owed the mustard. He spoke no more; he 
sneezed.” 

Some few days afterwards, he sent for Berlioz. 

“You are going to start for Italy ?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Your name will be erased from the registers of 
the Conservatory; your studies are terminated. It 
strikes me though that—that—that you ought to have 
come and paid me a visit. Peo—peo—people do not 
leave this place ds they would a stable.” 

“TI was,” remarks Berlioz, “on the point of reply- 
ing :—‘Why should not they do so, when they are 
treated like so many brates ?” But I had the good 
sense to restrain mysclf, and even to assure our amia- 
ble director that I had never thought of leaving Paris 
without coming to bid him good-bye and thanking 
him for all his kindness.” 

At one of his early concerts, Berlioz and the old 
Italian maestro had another passage of arms, some- 
what similar to their meeting in the library 

To be allowed the use of the large hall of the Con- 
servatory, Berlioz required the authorization of M. 
Sosthtnes de la Rochefoucault, Superintendent of 
Fine Arts, aud, moreover, the consent of Cherubini. 
M. de la Rochefoucault made no difficulty in grant- 
ing Berlioz’s request. Cherubini, on the contrary, 
directly the project was mentioned, flew into a rage. 

“You wish to give a concert, eh ?” he inquired, in 
his usual graceful way. 

“Yea, sir.” 

“You must obtain the permission of the Superin- 
tendent of Fine Arts.” 

“T have obtained it.” 

“Has Monsieur la Rochefoucault given his con- 
sent ?” 

“Yes, sir, he has.” 

“Bat I—I—I do not consent. 
ing the hall.” 

“You cannot have any good reason for refusing it 
me, as the Conservatory is not using it at present, 
and as, for the next fortnight, it will be completely 


I oppose your hay- 


“But I tell you I will not have you give the con- 
cert. Everyone is in the country, and you will take 
nothing.” 

“T do not reckon on gaining anything by it. My 
sole aim in giving it is to make myself known.” 

“There is no necessity for your being known. Be- 
sides, to give a concert, money is requisite. Have 
you any to spare ?” 





“Yes, sir.” 





“Oh—well, wha—wha—what do you intend per- 
forming ?” 

“Two overtnres, some fragments from an opera, 
my Cantata on the death of Ophelia——” 

“What—the Competition Cantata ? I will not have 

it! Itis bad; it-—it—cannot be performed.” 
“That is your opinion, but I am glad to say that I, 
too have an opinion about it. A bad pianist may 
have been unable to accompany it, but that is no rea- 
son why a good orchestra should not be capable of 
the task.” 

“Then yoo—you—wish to offer an insult to the 
Academy ?” ‘ 

The polite answers with which Berlioz responded 
to Cherubini’s objections, only exasperated the Ital- 
ian maestro all the more. “I will not have it !—I will 
not have it!”—was his sole answer to all Berlioz 
urged. At length the latter had to have recourse to 
official intervention of the Superintendent of Fine 
Arts. “Be kind enough to read that, sir,” said Ber- 
lioz. handing Cherubini the order signed, “La Roche- 
foucault.” From being white, Cherubini turned 
green. After reading his superior’s letter over and 
over again, he returned it to Berlioz withont uttering 
a single word. 


Rusic Abrowd. 


Vienna. On the 7th of January, Mr. Grorce 
L. Oscoop, our young Boston tenor singer, after 
several years of study in Berlin and Milan, gave his 
Jirst concert, choosing Viennna for the place. He 
succeeded in winning the warm sympathies of a cul- 
tivated audience. His programme included an Aria 
by Bach: “Ich will nur Dir za Ehren leben,” from 
the Cantata for New Year’s Day; Recit. and An- 
dante for the violin, by Spohr (played by Herr Griin); 
two songs by Schubert (‘‘Erstarrung,” from the 
Winterreise, and “Halt,” from Die schéne Millerin) ; 
Piano Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, by Beethoven (Fraulein 
Joél) ; Songs: “Kommen und Scheiden,” Schu- 
mann, and “A Dream,” Rubinstein; Bach’s Cha- 
conne for Violin ; and three Songs by Robert Franz : 
“Da hast mich verlassen, Jamie,” “Sechlummerlied” 
(Tieck), and “Frage nicht” (Lenan). The Aunst- 
Blaetter says : 

—— ‘The concert-giver was somewhat nervous, so that his 
voice seemed constrained in the Aria by Bach. But later, in 
the Schumann song, having gotten over his embarrassment, the 
singer unfolded all the richness and eharm of his beautifal 
voice, which through the warmth of feeling enkindled and 
transported the listeners. The two Schubert songs, ton, ex™ 
ercieed the same penetrating effect. Osgood is a genuine 
Schumann mood-singer, one who sings with understanding 
and with deep, warm feeling. His delivery ie tasteful and no- 
ble, as fascinating as his voice, which has the sympathetic 
ring of a pronounced, clear tenor, is perfectly equal in all the 
registers, and of good power and compass. . . . One saw 
on his first appearance, that he had here todo with a well- 
schooled singer, who is in earnest with his art. 

** Both ‘Word’ and ‘Tone’ have been equally a matter of 
carefal culture with him Every word, every syllable could 
be heard in the furthest corner of the hall, and even in granis- 
simo passages were distinctly perceptible. But this excel- 
lence of distinctness is the fruit of long years of searching 
studies, (such as fewof our German singers care to under~ 
take). 

**As we hear, Osgood made his studies at first with Sieber in 
Berlin ; and afterwards for two years he was under the in- 
struction of Lamperti in Milan as a concert and oratorio sing- 
er. His knowledge and ability are really remarkable. He 
knows well how to deliver, to characterize, to individualize, 
and, what is the main thing, how to reach the heart. The 
formation of his voice, his mode of taking the note, is correct. 
and he is master of the technical means which enable him to 
overcome the difficulties of florid music, even the coloraturen 
of Bach and Schumann.—There are few singers who, like Os- 
good, in their youth combine a thorough school with the most 
fortunate natural endowments. Nothing is wanting to this 
artist, to make him fully recognized, except a little more conr- 
age. . . The concert-giver was distinguished by repeated 
and persistent plaudits and recalis.”’ 

Other critical notices agree substantially with the 
above, some adding that Osgood has stadied with 
Robert Franz in Halle, as well as in Berlin and 


Milan. 


From the Vienna correspondence of the Signale, 
Dec. 15, we translate the following : 

‘Anton RUBINSTEIN passes the winter with us ina three-fold 
capacity : as virtuoso, as composer, and as artistic director of 
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the ‘Society of Friends of Music” and its Singing Society. In 
the last character Vienna had had no opportunity to know 
him until the first Society concert ; and although the waiting 
public received him coldly as he came to the director’s desk, the 
fice was quickly broken by the performance of the Eroica. Even 
in the first movement, which Rubinstein took rather more 
moderately and broadly than was usual, there was but one 
voice in the hall about his talent for conducting; even to the 
minutest detail it showed the thinking and experienced musi- 
cian. 8o too, in the second concert, Schubert’s C-major Sym 

phony was received in the same way, though many thought 
the Scherzo and Finale taken too fast. Of Handel’s Corona- 
tion Hymns (George II., 1727) Nos. 1 and 4 were selected, the 
latter making the greatest impression. Mendelssohn's 114th 
Psalm, like all the similar works of this master, enjoyed this 
time its usual effect ; while, on the contrary, of Bach’s Canta- 
ta: “Ein feste Burg,” only the closing Chorale made its 
usual impression. Two a capella choruses were greatly ap- 
plauded : a hearty Christmas Song in a popular style, and an 
Offertorium : Non nobis Domine, by Haydn. The latter, 
hitherto unknown, celebrated as it were its centenary resur- 
rection, and made a surprising impression by its serious and 
lapidary character, so different from Haydn’s usually cheerful 
style of writing. Both score and parts have just been pub- 
lished by Rieter-Biedermann, and this chorus (originally with 
organ accompaniment) will surely soon become domesticated 
in churches and in singing societies. 

“The firat Philharmonic Concerts brought us a Symphony 
by Raff, entitled ‘‘Im Walde,” whose weakness of invention 
is vainly covered by external effects; the public showed no 
liking for it. All the more noisily was Wagner's Huldigungs- 
Marsch received, which many strangely took for the Kaiser- 
Marsch and de ded a repetiti Concertmeister Heck- 
mann from Leipzig played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
The excellent pianist, Sophie Menter, hardly recovered from a 
sickness, did not play Schumann’s Concerto with her wonted 
ease. The Anacreon Overture, the seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven, and the music to Rosamunde (Schubert) were the 
remaining numbers of the two concerts, 

“The Singakademie in its first concert produced, among oth- 
er things, for the first time a Christmas Song, both text and 
music by Peter Cornel us, and repeated Handel’s Allegro ed il 
Pensieroso. On this occasion the Vienna Mannergesangverein 
brought out Mendelssohn’s ‘(Edipus in Colonos,’ the declama- 
tion and connecting poem being given by the best talents of 
the Burg theatre.” These are buta few of the concerts re- 
ported of. 

The operas given up to Dec. 15 were: Rienzi (Wagner) 6 
times ; Romeo, Domino noir, Faust, L’Africaine, 5 times 
each ; Tannhduser, Don Juan, Lohengrin, Mignon, Meister- 
singer, 4 times each ; Fra Diavolo, Euryanthe, Prophéte, Fa- 
vorita,, Norma, ‘Flying Dutchmen,” Trovatore, Judith, 
‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” 3 times each Fourteen other operas 
were given once or twice. Wagner had the most evenings (21); 
then Meyerbeer, 11 ; Gounod, 10; Mozart, 9; Auber,9; We- 
ber and Donizetti, 5each; Thomas and Verdi, 4 each. The 
other composers (Gluck, Adam, Flotow, Halevy, Marschner, 
Boieldieu, Beethoven) had to content themselves with one, 
two or three evenings. 





CoroGne.—Through the performance of Handel’s 
Theodora the fifth Giirzenich concert became the 
most interesting of the season, and in the general 
opinion the finest. The principal singers were: in 
the part of Theodora, Frau Bellingrath-Wagner ; 
Irene (Contralto), Frau Joachim; Valens (Bass), 
Herr Krolop of Berlin; Septimias (Tenor), Herr 
Wagner of Cologne. Ferdinand Hiller, who con- 
ducted, had with a discreet hand (says the Signaie) 
given the work the livelier coloring of a modern in- 
strumentation. (See Hiller’s description of the Ora- 
torio on another page). 


Leipzig. The 10th Gewandhaus Concert (Dec. 
21) offered: Overture to “Manfred,” by Reinecke; 
Aria from the opera “Der Haideschacht,” by F. von 
Holstein, sung by Frau Peschka-Leutner ; Beetho- 
ven’s Cuncerto in G, played by Herr Wallenstein of 
Frankfort; Symphony (No. 1, in C) by S. Jadas- 
sohn ; Songs: (“Das Maiglécklein,” by Reinecke, 
“Da bist die Ruh,” Schubert, and “Ich wandre 
nicht,” Schumann ; Rondo Brillant for piano and 
orchestra, Mendelssohn ; and Overture to Der Frey- 
schiitz, this being the fiftieth anniversary of its first 
performance in Leipzig. 

The concert of Chamber Music (Dec. 4), by Rein- 
ecke, David, Réntgen, &c., presented Beethoven’s 
string Quintet in C minor, op. 104; Trio in B flat, 
op. 52, by Rubinstein; and Schubert’s Octet for 
strings, with clarinet, bassoon and horn. 


| 





—Atthe Euterpe Concert of the next day were 
given : Schnmann’s Overture to Schiller’s “Bride of 
Messina ;” Aria from Gluck’s Orpheus (Frl. Minna 
Borée); Violin Concerto, Mendelssohn (Concert. 
meister Rich. Himmelstoss of Breslau) ; Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony ; Songs by von Holstein and Tau- 
bert; Romance for the violin (first time), by B. 
Scholz. 

The operas given at the Stadt-Theatre in Decem- 
ber were: “Oberon,” ‘Flying Dutchman,” “Zam- 
pa,” “Huguenots,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor ;” ‘Tannhauser ;” Kreutzer’s “Nachtlager von 
Granada ;” Halevy’s “Jewess;” the ‘“Meister-singer;” 
“Der Freyschiitz,” and Gounod’s “Faust.” 

For the 11th Gewandhaus Concert (Jan. 1) the 
programme was: Overture to Die Zauberflite, Mo- 
sart; Aria from Spohr’s Faust, sung by Frl. von 
Hasselt-Barth of Coburg ; Unfinished Symphony in 
B minor, Schubert ; Introduction and Rondo brillant 
(op. 70, B minor) by Schubert, arranged for solo 
violin and orchestra by David, and the solo played 
by him ; Songs by Schubert and Mozart; Sarabande 
and Tambourin for violin and figured bass, by Léclair, 
arranged with piano accompaniment and played by 
Concertmaster David ;—Part II. Beethoven’s 7th 
Symphony. 

At the twelfth Gewandhaus Concert, Herr Leopold 
Auer played Spohr’s Ninth Violin Concerto, and 
pieces by Paganini, Bachrich, and himself. He was 
warmly applauded. Mdlle. Hanisch, from Dresden, 
sang a cavatina from Rossini’s Semiramide, and songs 
by Schubert and Bach, without creating any particu- 
lar sensation. The orchestral pieces were symphony 
D minor, Schumann ; overture to Anacreon, Cheru- 
bini; and overture to Richard 1/1, Volkmarn; the 
last was new here. 

HamBure. The next novelty at the Stadttheater 
will be a grand five-act opera, with ballet, entitled 
Cantarini. The libretto is by Herr M. C. Lindau, 
and the music by Mr. Henry Hugh Pierson, who has 
resided for some years in Stuttgart. 

Drespen. A new opera, Hermione, by Herr Max 
Bruch, has been accepted at the Royal Operahouse. 

Dussetporr. At the fourth concert given by the 
General Musical Association, the programme com- 
prised the overture to Les deux Journées, Cherubini ; 
a “Rhapsody,” Brahms (Madame Joachim) ; Con- 
certo in G major, Beethoven (Madame Clara Schu- 
mann); Pianoforte Solos, Schumann, Gluck, and 
Mendelssohn; Songs, Schumann, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn ; Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Schu- 
mann. 

Stottcart. A new opera, Dornrdschen (The 
Sleeptng Beauty), words by Herr Pasqué, music by 
Herr Gottfried von Linder, has been produced with 
unequivocal success. Though the libretto is entitled 
romantic, everything takes place according to the 
regular laws of nature, asin Za Dame Blanche, the 
well-known story being simply related. The music 
is among the best new music heard on the stage for 
some time, and, considering it is a first effort, augurs 
well for the fature career of the young composer. 
Herr Braun, Herr Schiitky, and Mdlle. Telini, rep- 
resentatives of the three principal parts, acquitted 
themselves admirably ; so did the orchestra, under 
the direction of Herr Abert. 

Vienna. M. Anton Rubinstein lately gave a 
grand concert. Among the audience were the Abbate 
Franz Liszt, and Herr Hans von Biilow. M. Ruabin- 
stein’s opera, Feramors, will be produced at the Koyal 
Operahouse. 


FRANKFORT-ON THE Maine. On the 3d _ inst., 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz was played here for the 250th 
time. It was preceded by a Festspiel, written in honor 
of the occasion. 


Paris The programme for the Conservatoire 
Concerts of Jan. 7 and.14 was the same: 1. Sympho- 
ny in D, Beethoven ; 2. Fragment from “Za Damna- 
tion de Faust,” Berlioz (including Air of Méphistoph- 
eles, by M. Caron ; Chorus of Gnomes and Sylphs ; 
Ballet of Sylphs ; Recitative ; Chorus of soldiers and 
song of students); 3. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music, Mendelssohn. The Berlioz pieces were en- 
cored, as they were also in M. Pasdeloup’s Popular 
Concert of the same week, of which the programme 
was this: March by Meyerbeer; Beethoven’s C- 





minor Symphony; “Menuet des Follets” and 
“Valse des Sylphes” from Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust ; Serenade for violin, alto and ’cello, Beetho- 
ven ; Overture to Oberon, Weber. 

For his concert of the week following M. Pasde- 
loup offered : Symphony in B flat, Haydn; Air from 
the Ballet “Prometheus,”’ Beethoven; Marche Hé-° 
roique, Saint-Saens ; Beethoven’s Septuor (with all 
the strings) ; Overture to Le Jeune Henri, Mchul.— 
For Jan. 2ist : Marche funébre, in memory of Henri 


.Regnault (first time), by Lenepveu; Mendelssohn’s 


Reformation Symphony; Intermezzo, Lachuer ; 
Quintet in A, Mozart ; Overture to Leonore, Beetho- 
ven. 


Berwin. Dec. 9. Symphony Soirée of the Royal 
Orchestra: Overture _(‘‘Namensfeier”), op. 115, 
Beethoven ; Symphony in E flat, Haydn; Dance of 
Furies and of Blessed Spirits from Gluck’s Orpheus ; 
Unfinished Symphony by Schubert; Overture: 
“ Weihe des Hauses,’”’ op. 124, Beethoven.—Subscrip- 
tion Concert of Deppe’s Sinfonie-Capelle : Overture 
to “Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart; Aria from Han- 
del’s “Semele” (Frl. Borée, of Leipzig) ; Spohr’s 
11th Violin Concerto; Beethoven’s 9th Symphony 
with Chorus. 7 

Dec. 15. Bach's Mass in B minor, at the Sing- 
akademie. 

Dec. 22. Fourth Symphony Soirée of the Royal 
Orchestra : Beethoven’s Ist Symphony, in C ; Over- 
ture to “Ali Baba,” Cherubini; Ov. to “Euryanthe,” 
Weber ; C-major Symphony, Mozart. 

At the Royal Opera, Dec. 25-31: Weber’s Frey- 
schiitz, Gounod’s Macheth, Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
Wagner’s Meistersinger, Mendelssohn’s Antigone mu- 
sic, Mozart’s Don Juan. 





London. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society. Handel's Deborah, 
revived on Dec. 10, 1869, was repeated vesterday 
week to the satisfaction of a numerous audience. Un- 
questionably there are vitality and power in this 
work such as the composer could hardly have imag- 
ined when, stimulated by the unexpected success of 
his first oratorio, Esther, he used up a lot of old mat- 
ter and produced his second. In 1763, Handel wanted 
money to carry out a desperate operatic enterprise, 
and the construction of Deborah shows that he knew 
how to subordinate art to the exigencies of a failing 
treasury. Perhaps no more conspicuous example of 
musical book-making exists. Out of fifteen choruses 
ten are adapted from the Hamburg Fussion, the Cor- 
anation Anthems, and the Dixit Dominus, composed at 
Rome; while the airs, with one or two exceptions, 
show more regard for ad captandum effects than for 
genuine merit. There is, indeed, reason to conclude 
that the master regarded Deborah as a piece d’occa- 
sion. Otherwise, he would not have given the parts 
of Barak and Sisera to a couple of male altos, because 
he happened to have them in his company ; nor would 
he have omitted tenor airs altogether, because, at the 
moment, he kept no tenor vocalist in pay. 

It will not do, then, to look at Deborah from the 
stand-point of high artistic purport. Handel was no 
hero when putting it together; but — a man 
who wanted to turn an honest penny by humoring 
what seemed the passing fancy of the public. Yet, 
even so, he could not help producing music for all 
time. When twitted with the long days spent upon 
his Creation, Haydn answered that the.work was 
meant to last; and we know that it is the things of 
slow growth which endure. Handel could be inde- 
pendent of these natural laws. If he blew a bubble 
to give momentary pleasure, it hardened_into a crys- 
tal sphere by contact with the breath of his genius, 
There is music in Deborah, no matter whence it came, 
able to atone for greater faults than we have pointed 
out—music of the noblest character, genuine Hande- 
lian thunderbolts. But in what work of importance 
by the same hand do not these excellencies appear ? 
Therefore, while giving the Sacred Harmonic Society 
credit, because of the revival of Deborah, we should 
be glad to know that other revivals are at hand. The- 
odora, the last but one of Handel’s oratorios, and the 
pet child of his old age has recently commended 
itself to the music-lovers of Cologne, while London 
amateurs know no more ef it than “Angels ever 
bright and fair’ or “He saw the lovely youth.” 
Here, at all events, is a reproach which the society 
would do itself honor by wiping away. 
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The performance of Deborah gave just satisfaction, 
inasmuch as the choruses, with hardly an instance to 
the contrary, were rendered vigorously and well. To 
name all the successes would be to go through the 
concerted pieces number by number. Enough, there- 
fore, if we single out for special praise ‘Immortal 
Lord of earth and skies,” “O, blast, with thy tremen- 
dous brow,” ‘See the proud Chief,” and the finale, 
“Let our glad songs.” These are masterpieces, and 
in a masterly manner they were performed. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington did all that was possible with 
the thankless part of Deborah, whom neither the lib- 
rettist nor the composer shows to advantage. Her 
delivery of the invocation, “By that adorable decree,” 
was marked by appropriate dignity; while ‘Choirs 
of angels all around Thee,” and “In Jehovah’s aw- 
ful sight,” received fitting treatment at the hands of 
this favorite artist. Miss Elton gave the music of 
Barak with spirit euough to atone for the incongru- 
ous association of a military hero and a woman’s 
voice. She was much applauded after ‘All danger 
disdaining,” as well as after “In the battle fame pur- 
suing,” to the success of which, however, Mr. James 
Coward's organ obbligato greatly contributed. Thanks 
to Sir M. Costa, Sisera was presented by a tenor, Mr. 
Kerr Gedge, for whom the recitatives and air, “At 
my feet extended low,” had been adapted. Mr. 
Gedge sang carefully, and thus helped to make the 
ahsence of a second hero with a woman's voice addi- 
tionally acceptable. The two airs of Abinoam were 
given by Mr. Lewis Thomas, whose delivery of 
“Tears such as tender fathers shed,” gained the chief 
honor by winning the only encore of the evening. A 
word in praise of the song would be superfluous, and 
we can hardly go further in praise of the singer than 
when we state that he did justice to his theme. Mrs. 
Sidney Smith and Mr. Smythson undertook the sub- 
ordinate solo parts, and Sir M. Costa conducted, 
earning double honor by being also the author of dis 
creetly written and effective ‘‘additional accompani- 
ments.” — 7imes. 


Crrstat Parace. The fourth Concert contain- 
ed amoag other points of interest two novelties at 
these concerts, namely Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, and Reinecke’s Notturno, for horn and or- 
chestra ; the overtures were ‘Jdomenro”’ (Mozart), 
and “Leonora,” No. 3 (Beethoven); and the Sym- 
phony Mozart's in G minor. The novelties were only 
remarkable for the exercise of memory shown by Mr. 
Dannreather, who played the Liszt concerto without 
the book. As music there is nothing to be said in its 
favor. Itis a mere chaos and formlese void, with 
here and there a glimmer of the potential ligbt which 
never fully comes. Mr. Dannreuther achieved plenty 
of tours de force, and his playing generally was in ex- 
cess of the intelligence of the composition. Rein- 
ecke’s Notturno for horn and orchestra has nothing 
specially objectionable about it, and equally nothing 
specially meritorious, The master-pieces of Mozart 
and Beethoven were admirably performed and _serv- 
ed to sandwich the German novelttes perfectly. 
Mdme. Bentham Fernandez and Mr. Bentham were 
the vocalists, and sang extracts from ‘Don Giovanni,” 
“Le Nozze,” aud “Tl Trovatore” with every grace of 
expression.—Orchestra, Feb. 2. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—On Saturday the 
400th concert ot the series was celebrated in a worthy 
fashion. Besides the usual quartet, appeared Mme. 
Goddard as pianist and Mr. Sims Reeves as_ singer. 
The room was naturally crowded. The chief piece 
was Mozart’s 1) major quintet, with Mme. Nérada, 
MM. Straus, Ries, Piatti and Zerbini: the closing 
quartet was that in B minor by Mendelssohn. Mme. 
Goddard, who played Handel's ‘ Suite de Pitces’’ in 
E major, including the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
was encored as a matter of course ; and Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s fate in “‘Adelaida” was equally easy to pre- 
dict. On Monday Mme. Arabella Goddard reap- 
peared for the purpose of offering a tribute to the 
memory of Dussek, whose sonata in C minor (one of 
the three dedicated to Clementi) held the place of 
honor on the programme. It was a first performance, 
The composition is in three movements—a bold open- 
ing allegro with good contrasts of episodical subjects 
—an interesting adagio marked by tender and pathet- 
ic melody and containing clever modulations—and 
an animated rondo, wherein the brilliancy of the 
themes affords every opportunity for a pianist like 
Mme. Goddard. The whole work is admirably laid 
out—the form is perfect, yet the composer’s genius 
shows itself unconstrained. It need not be added 
that the execution was all that those acquainted with 
the artist were entitled to expect—a finished perform- 
ance, in short. This sonata will be heard again with 
increased interest. Mozart's sonata in B flat for 
piano and violin brought the two ladies together. 


Schumann’s string quartet in A minor and Hum- 
mel’s well known D minor septet made up the in- 


| stramental programme, the latter taking in Mme. 
Goddard (pianoforte), MM. Radcliffe (flute), Barret 
(oboe), Paquis (corno), Sharp (viola), Piatti (violon- 
cello), and Reynolds (double bass). The vocalist 
was Mr. Bentham, who sang Gluck’s Sin dall’ eta,” 
and Schubert’s “Evening Breezes” in a thoroughly 
praiseworthy manner. Sir Julins Benedict accompa- 
nied with customary delicacy.—ZJhid. 
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Chamber Music. 

(The brevity of several of these notices is owing to the fact 
that we wrote them for our last number, while our space was 
growing ‘beautifully less,” and they failed to gain admission 
after all.] 

Ernst Perano’s third Matinée (Feb. 2) offered a 
more interesting programme than before. Beetho- 
ven’s short Sonata in two movements (op. 78, F 
sharp major), one of his most unique and beautiful, 
was very finely played, saving a tendency to hurry in 








the fiery first Allegro. Mr. Perabo’s arrangement 
for two hands of the Andante from Norbert Burg 
miiller’s unfinished Symphony, op. 11, grew in in- 
terest as it went on. A Prelude and Minuet by 
Krause, op. 13, had more of life and individuality 
than the preceding specimens of that composer. A 
four-hand arrangement (played with Mr. Lane) of 
the heretofore unknown “Tragic Symphony,” in C 
minor, by Schubert, in four movements, which is by 
no means comparable to the great one in C major, 
made a very agreeable impression; the slow move- 
ment has a deep and tender beauty. _We sympathize 
to agreat extent, however, with those who ask: 
“Why play arrangements, when there is so much fine 
music written for the piano which we have not heard?” 
Besides, four hands on the piano give a very vague 
idea of a Symphony which one has not heard already 
from the orchestra. 

Very much to our regret we had to lose Mr. Pera- 
bo’s fourth ard last Matinée, with the most interest- 
ing programme of them all. We look to Mr. Pera- 
bo alone among our concert-givers for a hearing of 
that last of Beethoven’s Sonatas, of which he has 
made a special and a very earnest study ; and strange 
as the work is, he always interests his audience with 
it. The Advertiser says : 


Mr. Peraso's Fourtn ann Last MATINer Concent was given 
at the Wesleyan Hall yesterday afternoon in the presence of a 
fine audience. The programme was of unusual interest, in- 
cluding two numbers which were heard in Boston for the first 
time. The concert opened with Beethoven's Sonata in C-mi- 
nor, op. 111, which was rendered in a very thoughtful and 
zealous, if not imaginative, style. The serenata from Bens 
nett’s Sonata, op 15, and the garotte by Auguste Dupont, 
from “‘ Trois Danses dans le Style ancien,” which were given 
by Mr. Perabo at one of his earlier concerts, were repeated by 
request, and it gives us pleasure to say that Mr. Perabo im- 
proved greatly upon his former rendering of the serenata, 
making a great advance in the delicacy of his treatment. Four 
ofa set of praludien, by Friedrich Gernsheim, op. 2, composi 
tions new to this city, made up together the third number of 
the programme. They proved to be bright and interesting 
little morceaur, the fifth and sixth especially being full of 
what the Germans call ‘fresh life,”’ and they lost none of their 
interest under Mr. Perabo’s vigorous hands. The great fea- 
ture of the concert, however, was a symphony in B fiat major 
by Schubert, composed in 1815, arranged for four hands by 
Hugo Ulrich, and, in that form only, just published in Leip. 
sic. The symphony was in four movements: a. Allegro; b. 
Andante con moto ; ¢. Menuetto ; a. Finale—Allegro vivace ; 
and it was finely performed by Mr. Perabo. Without at- 
tempting any analysis of so extended a work we may say that 
it was of great interest throughout and that its second and 
fourth movements were peculiarly beautiful and inspiring. 
The Allegro abounded in pure and strongly-defined melody, 
but was more like a movement from a sonata than from a sym- 
phony ; and on first impression it secmed as if the Menuetto 
might have been written by any well-instructed composer. 
But the Andante and the Finale were noble in their strength 
and breadth of style, and impressed alike by the richness and 
suggestiveness of their melodies and by the warmth and full- 
neas of their harmonies. 





MENDELSSOHN’S BirTHDAY was celebrated on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 3, by the QuinteTTe CiuB 
which bears his name, at the house of Mr, Tomas 
Ryan. A goodly number of the old friends of the 
Club were present as invited guests ; the adornments 
of the rooms were in the highest degree esthetic and 
appropriate ; the whole sphere and spirit of the place 
in triumphant contrast to the bitter storm that raged 
without ; and the music (all from Mendelssohn) was 
most choice, fraught with dear associations with the 
first days of the Club (founded in 1849), and all exe- 
cuted con amore, Mr. Lane taking the part set down 
to Mr. Parker, whom the storm detained. 

Quartet, No. 1. 
Duet: “Owert thou in the cauld blast.” 
Mrs. Weston and Mrs. Sawyer. 
Andante and variations for Piano and Violoncello, op. 17. 


Messrs. Lang and Fries. 
“Song, ‘‘Zuleika.” 
Mrs. Weston. 


Songs without words, for Piano. 
J. C. D. Parker. 
Quintet in B flat, op 87. 


Miss ANNA Mentic has given a second series of 
three Piano-forte Recitals in Mechanics’ Hall, before 
audiences of the same appreciative character, if not 
quite so large in number as before (that was not to be 
expected), yet increasing from concert to concert. 
The first occurred on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 7, 
offering perhaps the finest programe of either series. 
It began with Beethoven’s “(Sonata appassionata” 
(op. 57, F minor) , as some publisher has named it. 
It is full of fire and passion to be sure, both in the 
opening and the final Allegro with its wild fugue-like 
impetuosity, and of deep, solemn, tranquil feeling in 
the Andante and its thoughtful variations. Mi:s 
Mehlig was soon absorbed in the spirit of the music, 
and through all its phases of expression did rare jus- 
tice to the work. For all its strength and all its del- 
icacy she was in feeling, in understanding and in 
technical ability prepared. One reads this in her 
look and action, as well as in the tones struck out or 
flowing from her fingers. 

Then came a great piano work by Bach, which 
had been played in one of the Symphony Concerts by 
Miss Krebs: the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. Ad- 
mirably as it was then brought out, with what seemed 
perfect clearness and precision, the present rendering 
made it still more beautiful; for to those qualities 
Miss Mehlig added a more subtle and poetic charm. 
Our only question was whether those great mountain 
chains of full chords, which alternate with the won- 
derful fragmentary recitative of the first part, had 
better be ran both up and down in arpeggio phrases, 
as Miss Mehlig played them, and according to what 
we understand to be the traditional way; or whether 
they would not stand in grander contrast with the 
recitative by being built up solidly from base to sum- 
mit without the descending process. The loveliness 
of the Fugue, in F major, was made quite apprecia- 
ble to all, however slight their technical acquaintance 
with the Fugue principle and form. 

The Capriccio by Mendelssohn, No. 1 of Op. 33, 
in A minor, one of the most fresh, original and beau- 
tifal of his smaller creations, was a charming piece to 
follow. And Schubert’s quaint, half-playful, piquant 
Impromptu in B flat—Andante with ingenious, fasci- 
nating Variations, was “recited” toa charm. Three 
little pieces by Schumann followed fitly : first, a Ro- 
manza in F sharp ; then two of the most characteris- 
tic of the Waldscenen, so fragrant of the woods, 
namely: “The bird as prophet” and the “Hunting 
Song,” of which we spoke not long ago when Mr. 
Leonhard played them. They were most welcome 
again, and suffered nothing in the execution, though 
somewhat in their isolation from the charmed circle 
of the dozen little pieces. The familiar Chopin l’olo- 
naise in A flat, played with a superb fire and freedom, 
closed a concert that was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The second Recital (Saturday, Feb. 10) offered 
these selections : 
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Fantasie and Sonate. .... oe eeeeeeMozart. 





J SO ee Haydn. 
BD. Feapremnpte. A Gate oces..c.ccceccesses Schubert. 
Cc. Caprice. .........+5 Mendelssohn. 
Etude Symphonique. ............c0eedeeeees Schumann. 
Imptomptu. A flat........ceee00. Chopin 
IIIS yo co vicscctscceussesesset ome ces Seelin 
Rarcarolle...... see... Rubinstein 
. Ser rrr ere ie 
Tannhaeuser Marsch. ..........seeeeeecccceeseeees Liszt. 


The best known of Mozart’s piano works, perhaps, 
the Fantasia in C minor, with its great length, so apt 
to prove fatiguing in a public performance, and still 
requiring the Sonata in three movements for its com- 
pletion, was a pretty goed test of the pianist’s power 
of keeping the interest alive throughout a very long 
and (many would say) somewhat faded classic of our 
school days. That the work at every point is beauti- 
fal, poetic, full of meaning, every one knows who 
ever studied it in the right moment by himself; but 
it is a dangerous task for any but an artist of the first 
rank in a concert room. Miss Mehlig met its full 
requirements. The little Rondo of Haydn blazed up 
as cheerfully after it, as the sudden rekindling of the 
fire upon the hearth after you have long sat musing 
while the room grew dark ; and that whole triplet of 
little pieces was most charming, the artist entering 
fully into the mood of each. 

Of Schumann’s “ Etude Symphonique, en forme de 
variations,”—one of his earlier, but decidedly one of 
his very greatest pianoforte works—we had occasion 
to speak once before, some five years ago, when it 
was played for the first time here by Mr. Perabo in a 
Symphony Concert. We do not remember that it 
has ever been played here again nntil now. Schu- 
mann takes for his theme a very pregnant, grand and 
solemn melody in C sharp minor, invented by an 
amateur, and first states it with an almost orchestral 
breadth of harmony, in a style most grandiose and 
impressive. Then he proceeds to develop and bring 
out all its hidden meaning in a series of twelve re- 
markable “variations,” or rather transformations,— 
such variations as Beethoven sometimes wrote; for 
each one is a marvellous surprise, a positive addition 
to the thought, although the outlines of the original 
theme are always discernible and bind the whole to- 
gether. There is great contrast in them; they trav- 
erse a wide range of shifting moods and fancies, with 
a deep feeling always underlying; and the series con- 
cludes with a powerful march, which is worked 
out at length as if with an inexhaustible momentum. 
Very few piano compositions (which mean anything) 
are nearly as difficult, and so tax the whole strength 
as well as finer faculties of the performer. Miss 
Mehlig’s rendering was a signal triumph both in exe- 
cution and poetic reproduction. 

The other pieces were all made as interesting as 
need be in their several ways; the “Dances of the 
Gnomes” by Seeling (whoever he may be) being a 
pretty fancy; the Rubinstein Barcarolle quite true to 
its title ; while in the Minstrels’ March to the Con- 
test, from Tunnhduser, Liszt shows his great gift for 
transcription in a unique and most successful manner. 

Monday afternoon, Feb. 12, brought the series to a 
close which seemed too speedy. Here is the pro- 
gramme as printed : 


Sonata, Dminor. Op.........00....05+++-... Beethoven. 
Preeludium and Fugue, G minor, for the Organ. ...Bach. 
Arranged for Piano by Liszt. 


I so ines ic act00ee buneeneyscevas Schumenn 
a, or eee ee 
Waldesrauschen, Elfenreigen and Ave Maria, 
Beas Ge Cemeast, ....0 cece tevesesse cesupeesses Liszt. 
Solrees Os VRE. ccc ccccccseecccececcccesccvces Tausig. 
UN, Be INN oie in vice ch hs ces cuacevescsccnes Chopin. 


The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2,—some- 
times associated with Shakspeare’s ‘“Tempest”—was 
interpreted with a fine and true poetic feeling. Tech- 
nical finish, light and shade, &., are presupposed in 
all this lady’s renderings. The great Organ Fanta- 
sia and Fugue of Bach in’'G minor, as transcribed by 
Liszt, was no novelty to those who had heard Miss 
Mehlig during the two past years, Yet it can never 
be other than new and grand and inexhaustible, how- 
ever many times ore hears it played in such consum- 
mate style. After this gigantic work, another fol- 





lowed : a repetition, by request, of the “tudes Sym- 
phoniques,” instead of the two less important Schu- 
mann pieces set down in the programme. Of course 
on further acquaintance the audience were still more 
impressed by it, and the interpreter seemed almost to 
have improved upon her own admirable rendering. 

The three pieces by Liszt were strange enough, and 
affected various listeners in widely different degrees 
of liking anddislike. The “ Waldesrauschen” (which 
we suppose means the rush of the wind through the 
woods) was to us more wild and fearful than it was 
musical. The “‘E/fenreigen” (Dances of the Elves) 
had been played here by Miss Topp, and is a pretty 
fairy fancy. The Ave Maria had a certain as it were 
mystical monotony, keeping one a long time on the 
rack of expectation of something coming, which must 
have come while our thoughts were wool-gathering 
if it came at all. 

Miss Mehlig will return next month to play in a 
couple of concerts to be given by Mr. Peck. 

Mr. B. J. Lane began his second series of four 
Concerts, at the Globe Theatre again, on Thursday, 
Feb 14, at 3 p.m. The attendance was flattering 
both in character and numbers; the social and artis- 
tic atmosphere and the surroundings very pleasant: 
The programme consisted of three numbers, all clas- 
sical and choice, and works of importance. He had 
the aid of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, who con- 
tributed the opening piece, the genial and beautiful 
string Quartet by Mozart (No. 8) in F. It was im- 
possible not to enjoy it, especially the slower second 
movement ( Allegretto), although the four instruments 
had not established so perfect a mutual understand- 
ing as they might have done. There was a good 
deal of scrambling through the intricate mazes of the 
swift Finale. Next, for a Piano Solo, Mr. Lane 
played a very large and serious Nocturne by Chopin 
in C minor (op. 48), one very seldom heard in con- 
cert rooms, but one of the noblest and profoundest of 
them all in its deep mood of feeling. Beginning 
calmly, grandly, it is treacherously easy for a while; 
but as “the heart muses the fire burns,” the music 
grows excited and more full of movement, offering 
strange problems for the fingers with no time to think 
how they may best be solved. Mr. Lang had no dif- 
ficulty, however, and made all clear and effective to 
the end. To eke out its brevity he also played one 


_of the most admired of Chopin’s Ballades with rare 


grace and finesse. 

The piece de resistance was the second Piano Con- 
certo of Beethoven, in B flat, op. 19, never played 
but once before in Boston, we believe, and then by 
Mr. Lang himself with orchestra ina Symphony Con- 
cert. This time he had for accompaniment a second 
piano (Mr. Sumner), the string Quartet (ScnuLTze, 
Merset, Ryan and Fries), a Double Bass and a 
flute (HemnDL). It is not one of Beethoven’s three 
great Concertos; the step from this to No. 3, in C 
minor, is about as wide as that from the second to the 
Heroic Symphony. The first movement ( Allegro con 
brio), with a long orchestral introduction, is a little 
thin and commonplace for Beethoven, but genial and 
Mozartish, and summed up with a good deal of effect 
in the Cadenza by Moscheles, and Mr. Lang made 
the most of it. The Adayio, with its wealth of deli- 
cate florid embellishments was rendered with the ut- 
most evenness and fiueness.; and the piquant Rondo 
(Allegro molto), 6-8 measure, was made as bright and 
crisp as possible. It was an admirable rendering 
throughout. 

Mr. Lang’s second concert will be on Thursday, 
Feb. 29, the programme consisting of Beethoven’s 
String Quartet in F minor, No. 7; four Nocturnes 
by Schumann, op. 23; and Mendelssohn’s Sonata in 
D, op. 58, for Piano and Violoncello. 


Nirsson Opera. The Swedish singer with all 
her fascination is again with us,—only for these two 
weeks, and, sad to say, upon a Farewell visit! The 





operas this week have been Mignon (first time), Fra 
Dravolo, Lucia, and Trovatore; and “Mignon” will 
be repeated, there is no need to tell, this afternoon. 
Of the brilliant success of the opening night, and 
Nilsson’s most unique and marvellously beautiful and 
touching impersonation, both in voice and action, of 
Mignon we must speak next time, for now we go to 
press too early on account of the Nation’s Holiday. 


Rosert Franz. The concert to be given by 
Messrs. Leonhard and Eichberg, in Wonor of this 
noble song composer and interpreter of Bach and 
Handel, will take place next Saturday evening, 
March 2, at the beautiful Mechanics’ Hall in Bedford 
Street. Tickets, at $2,00, sold privately. Pro- 
gramme of the very choicest. 

Grorce L. Oscoop. Under the head “Music 
Abroad” will be found an account of our young Bos- 
ton Tenor’s first concert, glven in Vienna, and with 
marked success. For four years and a half he has 
been studying hard in Germany and Italy, and is now 
beginning to show the fruits. On the 27th ult. Mr. 
Osgood was to sing in the Singakademie at Halle, at 
the personal request of Robert Franz, who esteems 
him as a singer admirably qualified to give the 
true expression to his songs. (Mr. Otto Dresel, still 
in Leipzig, was to go over to play his accompani- 
ments). On the 6th Feb. he was to sing in Ham- 
burg in the first production of the Franz arrange- 
ment of Handel’s ‘-Z’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso ;”’ and 
again in the Hamburg Philharmonic Concert an 
Aria and songs. Afterwards in Dresden, Berlin, 
Breslau, &c. People in Germany seem to be aston- 
ished that “an American” should become a German 
“‘ Liedersaenger.”’ 

After a brief stay in London, Osgood will proba- 
bly return to us next summer, and be of great ser- 
vice to us in the Oratorios and nobler kinds of con- 
certs. 


Wacner in Itaty. The letter from Florence on 
the first pages of this paper comes to us from a dis- 
tinguished source: Madame Lavussort, who is the 
soul and actual conductress of the “Cherubini Socie- 
ty,” of whose doings we have given some accounts 
from time to time. Her views are well expressed and 
entitled to high consideration. But we may question 
whether she has rightly guessed the secret of the in- 
terest which the Italians have begun to feel in Wag- 
ner. We do not think the Italians are any fresher 
and more open to new manifestations of genius than 
the Germans ; nor are the latter any more, nor half 
so much the slaves of theories and of traditions, as 
the former. Is it not rather due to that sensational- 
ism, that eagerness for new “effects,” &c., to which 
the Italians have been so long educated through their 
own Verdi and the like? 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Fes. 12.—The representation of 
three really good operas (two of which are new to 
most of us) in one week, is certainly a subject for 
congratulation, and this is what the Parepa-Rosa 
troupe has done, besides giving us three works of or- 
dinary merit. 

“La Gazza Ladra,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“The Water-Carrier’—all are so beautiful that I can 
only make use of the expression once applied to 
])ickens” novels, and say, “the best is the one I last 
heard.” 

First in order came “La Gazza Ladra,” an opera 
which, though it is performed in Paris, has not been 
given, I believe, in New York, for twenty years. 
The lively, but somewhat absurd story, on which the 
Libretto is founded, can be traced back to a French 
drama “La Pie Voleuse,” which, it is said, caught 
the eye of Paer, who thought he would like to set it 
to music ; but eruel Rossini, learning of this, coolly 
sat down, scribbled for a day or two, after his usual 
manner, and created a work which ranks with “Wm. 
Tell” [2) and the immortal “Barber.” If the work it- 
self is new to us, not so the beautiful overture which 
every one knows as well as the old story of the young 
man in the pit [query : was his name José?] at Mi- 
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lan, who was so irritated by the roll of the drums, in 
the opening, that he swore he would have the compo- 
ser’s blood, and went about for days with a stiletto in 

‘ the hope of meeting him. 

‘ The opera was given here in four acts, with Mrs. 
Van Zandt as Ninetta. She sang well, and gained 
much applause, particularly in the famous cavatina : 
“Di piacer mi balza il cor.” The opera also con- 
tains some charming music for the contralto, which 
was agreeably rendered by Mrs. Seguin, who pleased 
also by her acting, a point in which most of the 
troupe fail. 

One of the finest numbers is the magnificent pre- 
ghiera in the first act: ““Ah nume benefico,” which is 
suggestive of Mozart. Mr. Rosa deserves the grati- 
tude of the public for giving us this admirable work. 
By all means let us hear more of it. . 

Next came Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,” which 
was sung with the usual abridgement of the last act, 
Mme. Parepa, of course, taking the role of Susanna, 
and, as there are so many beautiful numbers in which 
she takes part, this evening was perhaps the most 
enjoyable of all. 

This brings us to the ‘‘Water-Carrier,” the analy- 
sis of which was recently published in your colamns 
This noble work (and here again Mr. Rosa should 
be thanked) was produced last Saturday evening. 
One hearing of such a work can convey but a faint 
idea of its merits, although the overture and one of 
the entr’actes are not new to me. 

No better interpretation could be desired than that 
which Mme. Rosa gave to such music as fell to her 
share, and in her only solo she was most heartily 
enccred. 

Some fault might be found with the chorus, and 
the want of a good tenor was painfully apparent in 
this, as in all the representations during the week. 
The orchestra was too loud, thus marring the effect 
of the first number (Savoyard’s Song, G minor), but 
this is apt to be the case. The other representations 
given during the week, were: “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” “Maritana,” and (Saturday Matinée) “The 
Bohemian Girl.” 

The audience was good throughout the week, and 
at the matinée, the house was literally crammed.— 
Query,—If a more namby-pamby opera than the 
“Bohemian Girl” could be written, would a building 
like the Boston Colosseum be large enough to con- 
tain the crowds of delighted hearers it would attract ? 

Leaving the Academy it is but a few steps to a 
dimly lighted room, at one end of which we descry 
two grand pianos. This also is well-filled, and the 
crowd extends far out into the great Hall which 
opens behind it. Here there is such hushed and 
breathless attention to the music that we might im- 
agine ourselves at the Salle Pleyel in Paris, were it 
not for the absence of that frequent and quick mur- 
mur of approbation, uuring the performance of a 
morceau, which does more to encourage the artist than 
the solid round of applause which follows. 

It is the second of those agreeable matinées at 
Steinway’s which I mentioned in my last letter. 
Here is the programme : 


Trio. F oe. Op. BO... .ceeeeeees ses seesss. S0humann, 
essrs. Mille, Sarasate and Bergner. 
Cavatina. “Betly” 
Mrs. Philip D. Gulager. 
Fantasie. On Gounod's ‘‘Faust’’............+. Sarasate. 
Senor Sarasate, 
Sonate in /*. GD, . cc ccccrcvcccesere 
Mr. 8. B. Mills and Mr F. Bergner. 
Fantasie. ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”’........ F, Lisst. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. 
Song. ‘Love Dreams,” (with Violin Obligato.) . Duchauer. 
Mrs. Philip D. Gulager and Senor Sarasate. 
Melancolie 


Donizetti, 


Duo. 


Duo for two Pianos. Rondo, C major. 
Mr. Wm 

Schumann’s noble Trio and the Beethoven Duo 
were executed in a masterly manner, as might have 
been expected. 

Signor Sarasate gained much applause in his piece 
de resistance (Fantaisie on Faust) and played for en- 
core, a lovely cradle song (violin and piano). The 








other solo pieces I did not hear. The well-known 
Rondo in C major which ended the programme was 
well played. How wonderfully beautiful it is no one 
who has ever heard it need be told. 

The Onslow Quintette Soirée is announced for to- 
morrow evening at Chickerings, and Santley will 
sing in “Zampa’”’ this evening. Some of the papers 
naively hope that “his previous success in the concert 
room will be confirmed in the more trying ordeal of 
of Opera.” Ack. 0. 


Carro. M. Reyer, the well-known musical critic 
who had gone to Egypt expressly in order to be pres- 
ent at the first representation of Verdi’s new opera, 
Aida, sends a long account of the new work by the 
author of the Trovatore to the Journal des Deébats. 
After having been present at three performances, and 
after a careful study of the score, M. Reyer is of 
opinion that Verdi’s new opera is “‘a very remarka- 
ble and interesting work, certain to be appreciated in 
France as well as in Italy.” Verdi, M. Reyer thinks, 
has made decided progress. 

“Certainly the old Verdi still survives; we find 
him, in Aida, with his exaggerations, his sharp op- 
positions, his negligencies of stvle, and-his wildness 
(emportemens). But another Verdi, touched with 
Germanism, also manifests himself, with a clever 
manner, with a science and tact of which we did not 
think him capable; with all the artifices of fugue and 
counterpoint, coupling tones with rare ingenuity, 
breaking the old forms of melody, even those of his 
own preference, giving to the accompani- 
ment more interest, often more importance than the 
melody itself. Those who know the abrupt 
nature and the undisciplined character of the Italian 
master will see something more and something better 
than vague promises for the fature in the aspirations 
and tendencies which Aida reveals.” . 

The manner in which the libretto of Aida was 
written is somewhat curious. M. Mariette, the cele- 
brated Egyptologist, first wrote the story in French 
prose ; it was then turned into French verse, by M. 
Camille du Lode, and finally put into Italian verse 
by Signor Ghislanzoni. The scene of action is at 

emphis and Thebes, at the “time of the power of 
the Pharaohs”—not a very precise date, as M. Reyer 
remarks. The curtain rises on the garden of the 
king’s palace at Memphis. The high priest, Ram- 

his, enters to announce to Radamés, Captain of the 

oyal Guard, that the Ethiopians are in revolt, and 
threaten to invade the valley of the Nile. The sacred 
Isis has been consulted, and has named the warrior 
who is to repel the foe. Radames mentally hopes 
that he may be the leader chosen by the deity to save 
his country, in order that he may be allowed to wed 
Aida, the favorite slave of his royal master. He is 
unaware that Aida is really the daughter of the king 
of Ethiopia, whom he hopes to help to conquer, and 
that Amneris, her mistress, is in love with himself. 
It is soon announced by the King that the choice of 
the deity has fallen on Ramadés, who is solemnly 
invested with the sacred armor in the temple of 
Vulcan (sic). The solemn scene in the temple, with 
mystic dances and religious hymns. is said by M. 
Reyer to be one of the most successful, as well as one 
of the most highly colored, of the whole opera. The 
second act opens in a saloon in the palace of the 
Princess Amneris. Here Aida, led on by the kind- 
ness of her mistress, confesses her love for Radamés. 
A violent scene of jealousy takes place, which is bro- 
ken off by the return of Radamés in triumph, after a 
victory over the father of the unfortanate Aida. This 
return of Radamés is of course the occasion of a 
splendid procession, which is closed by a group of 
Sthiopian prisoners, amid whom is Amonasro, the 
father of Aida. The king gives his daughter Amneris 
to Radamés, as a recompense for his success. The 
next scene shows us Amonasro begging his daughter 
to steal from her lover the secret of his plans against 
the Ethiopians, who have again risen in revolt. Aida 
promises, hoping to be able to fly to her own land 
with her father and lover. She obtains the secret 
trom Ramadés, who is at once surprised aud denounc- 
ed by Amneris. The last scene shows Radamés and 
Aida in prison, both condemned to die. The curtain 
falls on their lamentations and hopes of meeting in 
another world. 

M. Reyer can find no words sufficient to express 
his admiration for the scenery and costume, both of 
which have been executed under the superintendence 
of Mariette-Bey, and are consequently of rigorous 
archeological exactitude. ‘The execution is excel- 
lent.” In short, M. Reyer is in ecstasies ; but, as he 
tells us that he has met with an excellent reception 
from the Khedive, we may eae ascribe some of 
his enthusiasm to the nataral partiality of a musician 
for a Prince who brings out new operas on such a 


magnificent scale. 





Special Hotices. 





DESORIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vecal, with Piaune Accompaniment. 


Annabel Lee. 4. E to e. Leslie. 
‘It was many and many a year ago 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden lived that you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee.”’ 
The well-known lines by Poe, set to pretty music, 
with the appropriate “shiver” in the melody. 
Mandie and the Blue bird. 2. C tod. Hackleton. 
“* Gay little blue-bird, up in the tree, 
Merrily singing a sorg for me.” 

A beautiful little song for agirl or boy. As such 
songs are not over plenty, secure it for your juvenile 
friends. 

Shall I win her if I woo her? 3. Bb tof. Fernald. 
** Love was never deeper, truer. 
Where the angel footsteps fell 2” 

Sweet song by an anxious lover. Anxious lovers 
will please notice the price and enclose ;—will be sent, 
post-paid, &c. 

Love is at the Helm. Barcarolle. 3. C to f. 
Thomas. 
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** By shores of chilling sadness, 
Where sorrows overwhelm, 
We'll glide in peaceful gladness, 
For Love is at the helm!” 
A Barcarolle or boat-song, with a very graceful, 
gliding mo t. CO d for Santley. 


There's a heart beating for somebody. 3. Eb to g. 
McFearren. 





“ Rainy and rough sets the day, 
There's a heart beating for somebody.”’ 
The well-known beautiful words by Chas. Swain. 
One of the sweetest of ‘welcome home’’ songs. 


Instrumental. 


Elk’s Galop. 3. F. Wellman. 
Dedicated to the N. Y. Lodge, B. P, O. E., whatever 
that may be, and is spirited, pretty, easy, and bril- 
liant, and has a handsome title. 
Rays of Sunlight Galop. 3. Bod. Fernald, 
Quite easy with the exception of the octave a 
and pretty throughout. Fine portrait of C. Hf. Phil- 
lips on the title. 
Taubert’s Cradle Song. 3. D. 
Farfaletta Mazurka. 3. C, 
are Nos. 25and 27 of Kinkel’s “Crystal Gema.” 
The author has the happy tact of arranging music 
simply without spoiling it. Very good instructive 
pieces, as are the others of the set. 
Stockton House Quadrille. 4. Hi. Sanderson. 
Fine view of the great hotel mentioned above is on 
the title page. The Quadrille itself is massive, bril- 
liant,—powerful,—in the characteristic style of the 
a em Must be splendid when performed by a 
full band, for a large company of dancers, such as 
might be assembled in the great hallsof the ‘Stock- 
ton. 


The Rocky Mountains Waltzes. A Set of 

Waltzes for the Far West. 3. Dal 

Not the ‘Far West,’’as the ‘‘Rockies”’ are now some- 
where near the centre of civilization. The waltzes are 
well put together, have a bright, metallic brilliancy, 
and must, in those ns so recently a wilderness, 
be agreeable substitutes for the music of the dances 
of our copper-colored brethren. 

Six Recreations Enfantines. Becker. 

No. 1. Rondino. 

2. Sad Story. 

3. Cuckoo’s Galop. 

4. Let us play Soldiers. 
5. Hunting Song. 

6. Evening Song. 

- They are about of the3d degree of difficulty, and 
very correctly and ‘classically’? composed. Will 
please teachers who need short and cheap pieces for 
young scholars, a little advanced in their studies. 


Books. 


Tur OrrertoriumM. A Complete Collection of 
Music for the Catholic Church. Wm. O. Fiske. 
Cloth, $2.75; Boards, $2.50 
Masses, Vespers, Anthems, Hymns for Offer- 
tory, Benediction, and all Special Occasions. 
A Requiem Mass, Holy Week Services, Re- 
sponses, &c. 

A large number of pieces, most of them having the 
recommendation of being not difficult, and within the 
reach of ordinary singers. 

Witson’s Book or Cuants. Wilson. 
Organist at Christ Church, Hartford Conn. 
Boards, $1.75; Cloth, 2.00 

Includes many Chants which have been great favor- 

oda Hartford, and will be, no doubt, wherever prac- 


ABBREVIATIONS.—-Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e. 
asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the 
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